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THE BANKING AND CURRENCY PROBLEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 



BY M. W. HAZELTINB. 



It will be recalled that the Aldrich-Vreeland Law was passed 
May 30th, 1908, as a temporary ^measure of protection against 
severe money stringencies, or panics, that might occur prior to 
the enactment of a permanent measure pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the National Monetary Commission. So far as 
is known, the Commission has not yet arrived at an agreement 
concerning the measure which it will commend as a permanent 
safeguard against money stringencies or panics. The question, 
therefore, is yet sub judice, and it is, obviously, of great impor- 
tance that the question should receive the utmost illumination 
possible. We do not hesitate to say that nothing has yet been 
forthcoming on the subject which, for a moment, can be com- 
pared, as regards breadth of knowledge and depth of insight, with 
the treatise or essay by Mr. Victor Morawetz, which he entitles 
"The Banking and Currency Problem in the United States."* 
The author of this dissertation undertakes to show what answers 
to the question propounded must be rejected, on account either of 
their intrinsic unsoundness, or of their unacceptability, in view 
of the historical and political conditions of the United States. 
We consider it of great moment to the country that, at this 
juncture, the premises and deductions set forth by Mr. Mora- 
wetz should receive wide publicity, and we purpose here to in- 
dicate, first, the many proposed solutions of the problem which, 
for one reason or another, should, in his judgment, be brushed 
aside, and, secondly, the one solution which, he thinks, should be 
adopted by Congress. 

* " The Banking and Currency Problem in the United States." By 
Victor Morawetz. Post 8vo. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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I. 

What, precisely, is the problem to be solved? Let us hear Mr. 
Morawetz define it. We need not recall that, recently, we have 
emerged from a disastrous panic which forced the suspension 
of nearly all the banks, and, by the destruction of confidence and 
credit, arrested business activity throughout the country and 
caused vast losses to the people. The anomalous feature of this 
panic was that it was not produced by an industrial crisis, in 
which supply of industrial products had come greatly to exceed 
the demand. On the contrary, the panic of October, 1907, 
brought to a violent close a period of unprecedented prosperity, 
in which manufacturers and merchants had not unduly expanded 
their obligations for the purpose of carrying unsold stocks of 
goods. Far from that being the case, it is notorious that pro- 
duction and transportation had been barely able — and in some 
lines had been quite unable — to keep pace with demand for the 
products of industry. 

Mr. Morawetz points out that such extraordinary financial dis- 
turbances do not occur in other civilized countries. That such 
a disturbance entirely unconnected with any industrial crisis 
should occur in the United States, indicates that something is 
seriously wrong with our system of banking and currency. Of 
course we must, first of all, try to ascertain what it is that is 
wrong with our existing financial system. That is what Mr, 
Morawetz essays to do before suggesting a remedy that, on the 
one hand, will remove the present cause of financial trouble, 
while, on the other hand, it will not introduce a new source of 
disturbance or danger. 

All business men will recognize that Mr. Morawetz is right 
in averring that occasional bank failures, due to dishonesty or 
incompetence on the part of bank officers, and occasional runs 
upon isolated banks by panic-stricken depositors, would not prove 
that anything is wrong with our system of banking and currency. 
If, however, the failure of one bank or of several banks, or a 
panic among their depositors, results in the suspension of prac- 
tically all the banks, as lately happened, evidently something is 
radically wrong with the whole system or with the methods of 
conducting the banking business in the United States. " A sys- 
tem of banking," says Mr. Morawetz, "that fails to make ade- 
quate provision against unexpected contingencies such as the 
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suspension of one bank or several banks — a system that works 
satisfactorily only in financial fair weather — clearly is unsound 
and inadequate." What we need is a system that will carry us 
safely through periods of financial storm and stress. 

What is the immediate cause of a stringency in the money 
market, of excessive interest rates, of inability on the part of 
the banks to grant the credits needed for the transaction of the 
legitimate business of the country, or of a general suspension of 
cash payments by the banks? The immediate cause, Mr. Mora- 
wetz answers, is that the banks either have expanded too far 
their deposit liabilities or have reduced their reserves beyond the 
limits of safety. When the banks keep their reserves of cash 
iarge enough in relation to their deposit liabilities, or, in other 
words, keep their deposit liabilities small enough in relation to 
their cash reserves, so that at all times they will be able to pay 
cash on demand to depositors, the banking situation, as a whole, 
is safe. To keep the banks in a safe condition, however, and to 
prevent bank failures and panics is only part of the problem 
which the National Monetary Commission has to solve. It is 
needful, also, to devise a system of banking that will meet the 
requirements of trade and commerce. The business of the world 
is based on credit, and banks are the instruments by which this 
credit is created. Modern enterprise and modern business activ- 
ity would be utterly impossible without an enormous volume of 
bank credits. Some impressive figures are cited by Mr. Mora- 
wetz in connection with this subject. "The aggregate deposit 
liabilities," he recalls, "of the National banks alone amount to 
more than five billion dollars, and their loans and discounts 
amount to about that sum ; while the aggregate individual deposit 
liabilities of all the banks [National, State, Savings and private 
banking companies] in the United States amount to more than 
thirteen billions of dollars, and their loans and discounts to more 
than ten and a half billions." These enormous volumes of bank 
credits cannot be diminished without diminishing the business 
prosperity of the country; and, unless the volume of bank credits 
can keep on expanding still further, there must be a check to 
the future development of the country. The problem, then, is 
not merely to make banking safe and to prevent future panics, 
but, also, to devise a system that will permit of the largest pos- 
sible extension of bank credits consistent with safety. 
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The author of this dissertation shows that tight money or a 
stringency of the money market, whether general or sectional, 
may result from one or more of several causes. For example, the 
banks may be unable to grant further credits, or they may be com- 
pelled to reduce the amounts of their outstanding credits because 
their reserves have been reduced by unusual withdrawals of law- 
ful money, as may happen when a large amount of money is used 
to pay duties and other taxes, and is, consequently, locked up 
by the Government, or when a large amount of currency is with- 
drawn either for use as a circulating medium in the West and 
South to "move the crops," or to be hoarded by panic-stricken 
depositors, or when a large amount of gold is withdrawn for ex- 
port; or, again, the banks may be unable to grant additional 
credits because, through extraordinary activity in business, the ag- 
gregate amount of credit desired has been increased to the limit 
permitted by their reserves of lawful money; or, thirdly, the per- 
sons who desire credit may be unable to furnish satisfactory se- 
curities to such banks as still may be able to grant credits. Mani- 
festly, then, the currency question is simply a question of bank 
credits and bank reserves. We repeat that the problem before 
the National Monetary Commission is, while preventing any un- 
safe expansion of credit or the issue of any unsafe currency, " to 
find a way, on the one hand, (1) to avert a depletion of bank re- 
serves and a consequent large reduction of bank credits in times 
when lawful money is withdrawn to pay taxes and is locked up 
by the Government, or when lawful money is largely withdrawn 
for use as a circulating medium to move the crops or to be 
hoarded; and, on the other hand, (2) to enable the banks in times 
of great business activity to expand their deposit liabilities, to- 
gether with their loans and discounts, and also adequately to in- 
crease their reserves of lawful money." 

II. 
What properly may be regarded as bank reserves ? One of the 
notable features of Mr. Morawetz's essay is his answer to this 
question. He makes it clear that a deposit claim of one bank 
against another bank cannot be treated as a reserve if we have 
in mind the position of the banks collectively, or, in other words, 
the general banking situation. Obviously, the liability of one 
bank to pay money to another bank would not increase the col- 
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lectire ability of all the banks to pay all their depositors, and 
would not in the least strengthen the general financial situation. 
When a particular bank increases its own reserve by drawing 
upon its deposit with another bank, it manifestly weakens to the 
same extent the reserve of the bank on which it draws. When, 
therefore, there is a general money stringency, the deposits made 
by certain banks in other banks are not good as reserves. The 
truth of this assertion was demonstrated during the recent panic. 
The Western banks, having large deposits with New York banks, 
began to draw against the latter, thereby diminishing the re- 
serves of the New York banks ; but, as the latter needed their own 
reserves quite as much as the Western banks needed theirs, the 
money stringency in New York soon reached the breaking-point, 
and all the New York banks suspended cash payments. From 
the moment that such suspension took place, the deposits of the 
Western banks were of no use to them as reserves. 

May bank-notes be treated as a reserve? No, replies Mr. 
Morawetz; not if we have an eye to the general banking situa- 
tion, instead of to the position of the particular bank holding 
such notes. A bank-note is merely a promissory-note, payable in 
money on demand. " Bank ' A ' holding notes of Bank ' B ' may 
consider such notes to be as good as money so long as Bank ' B ' 
is solvent and pays its obligations on demand; yet it is manifest 
that, when Bank ' A ' obtains money from Bank ' B ' by calling 
upon it to redeem its notes, the reserves of Bank ' B ' will be 
diminished exactly as much as the reserves of Bank ' A ' are in- 
creased." 

May call loans be regarded as a good reserve? Yes, so far as 
the bank putting them forth is concerned, because that bank 
can obtain cash promptly by calling such loans. Plainly, how- 
ever, call loans do not strengthen the general banking situation, 
and therefore, when there is a severe money stringency, they are 
not good as reserves. Why? Because when a bank calls a loan 
the borrower either must borrow the same sum from some other 
bank or he must obtain the required sum by selling property, 
and in that event the purchaser usually must draw the money 
from some bank. When, therefore, a bank strengthens its own re- 
serve by calling a loan, the practical effect is to draw the money 
from other banks and, just so far, to weaken their reserves. 

What shall we say, then, of bonds or other securities that or- 
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dinarily find a ready market? They may serve as a reserve for 
a particular bank, which, by selling them, may obtain currency, 
but reserves of the kind do not strengthen the general credit 
situation. For, clearly, when a bank sells securities in order to 
obtain lawful money with which to pay depositors, the purchaser 
usually must draw the purchase price from banks. The selling 
bank thus would obtain currency by drawing indirectly from the 
currency reserves of other banks. Whenever, then, there is a 
general money stringency, bonds or other securities normally 
salable are not good reserves. We are reminded that during the 
recent panic many of the banks and trust companies, including 
some of those which failed, owned large amounts of high-class 
securities, but this did not help them or relieve the general situa- 
tion, inasmuch as the combined lawful money reserves of the 
banks and trust companies were inadequate. We thus arrive at 
the conclusion that, so far as the general financial situation is 
concerned, deposits made by banks in other banks, or bank-notes, 
or call loans, or bonds and other securities held by banks, must 
be disregarded. For the ultimate payment of bank deposit liabili- 
ties the only true reserve is legal-tender money. 

III. 

How is an increased reserve of legal-tender money to be se- 
cured when it is needed ? That is the crux of the whole question. 
Mr. Morawetz recalls the portentous fact that, according to the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the collective indi- 
vidual deposits of all the (twenty thousand odd) banks and trust 
companies in the United States amounted on or about June 30th, 
1907, to $13,099,600,000, while their aggregate reserves of cash 
of all kinds (including bank-notes) amounted to only $1,113,- 
742,000. In other words, the collective cash reserves of all of 
the banks and trust companies amounted at the date named to 
only about 8.5 per cent, of their collective deposit liabilities to 
individuals. How dangerous this situation was will be obvious 
when we point out that the Bank of England generally holds a 
reserve of about fifty per cent, of its deposit liabilities, and a 
larger separate reserve for its notes; the Bank of France, a re- 
serve of about eighty per cent, of its deposit liabilities and notes ; 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany, a reserve of about forty per 
cent, of its deposit liabilities and notes. 
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How, then, is the aggregate amount of lawful money in the 
United States available as bank reserves to be increased? Not 
by the issue of more legal-tender silver dollars or of more Gov- 
ernment notes. A resort to either expedient is dismissed by Mr. 
Morawetz as unwise or dangerous for reasons which we will not 
here repeat, but which his readers undoubtedly will find con- 
vincing. It follows that the lawful money needed to increase 
bank reserves must be obtained by a distension of the stock of 
gold. As gold, however, cannot be created by statute, the only 
practicable way of increasing the aggregate amount of the yellow 
metal available for true bank reserves is by obtaining additional 
gold from the mines, or by importing it from abroad, either by 
means of foreign loans, or by means of exports of cotton or grain 
or other commodities, or of stocks and bonds. 

While, however, there is no practicable way of increasing the 
aggregate amount of lawful money in the country except by 
digging gold out of the ground or by importing it from abroad, 
there is a way of rendering available as bank reserves part of the 
gold and other lawful money already in circulation among the 
people. Here we come to the most valuable part of Mr. Mora- 
wetz's treatise, a part which especially deserves careful attention 
from the National Monetary Commission. How would he render 
available for bank reserves a part of the gold and other lawful 
money circulating among the people at a given time ? This result 
could be attained, he says, through the issue by the National 
Banks of additional bank-notes, which are merely promissory-notes 
of the banks to pay lawful money to bearer on demand. If the 
public have entire confidence that whenever these notes are pre- 
sented for payment lawful money can be obtained in exchange, 
people will accept the notes as equivalent to lawful money, and 
the notes will serve as a circulating medium in place of lawful 
money. The lawful money in place of which the bank-notes 
are used as a circulating medium is thereby made available as a 
reserve for the banks. Although, then, the aggregate amount of 
lawful money good as bank reserves cannot be increased an iota 
by an additional issue of bank-notes, the amount of lawful money 
available as bank reserves may be increased by substituting bank- 
notes for a portion of the lawful money in circulation. 

Let us see how this plan would work in a concrete instance. 
If a hundred million dollars in bank-notes can be put out and 
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kept in circulation in place of a like amount of lawful .money 
in circulation, a hundred millions in lawful money will be 
added to the bank reserves, and the credit power of the National 
Banks would be increased more than five hundred million dollars, 
according to the present average expansion of credits on the part 
of those institutions; and more than a thousand million dollars, 
according to the present average, for all the National, State and 
Savings banks and trust companies. 

It is well known that as long as bank-notes are kept at a parity 
with gold and other lawful money, it is immaterial to the people 
at large whether they receive lawful money or bank-notes, and 
rarely, if ever, does the public present bank-notes for redemp- 
tion in lawful money. The National Banks, on the other hand, 
always prefer lawful money, because lawful money is good as 
reserve, whereas bank-notes are not good for that purpose. For 
that reason the National Banks, whenever practicable, keep law- 
ful money in their vaults and pay out their own notes or the 
notes of other banks. A constant process of sifting the currency 
thus goes on. When there is a demand for an unusual amount 
of currency for use as a circulating medium, the banks, if they 
have power to issue notes, pay out bank-notes to meet this in- 
creased demand. When, on the other hand, the additional cur- 
rency thus created is no longer needed, people do not pick out 
the bank-notes and return them to the banks and keep the lawful 
money in circulation, but to the extent of the excess of the cir- 
culating medium lawful money and bank-notes are deposited in- 
discriminately. The banks thereupon sift the deposits made and 
retain the lawful money, but when currency is demanded for 
use as a circulating medium they again pay out notes. Two in- 
teresting facts are here brought forward by Mr. Morawetz. He 
shows that by this sifting process about six hundred million dol- 
lars of national bank-notes are kept outstanding year in year 
out, even when the aggregate amount of the circulating medium 
is needlessly large and when interest rates have fallen to a 
minimum. 

It is through the same process that practically all the gold in 
the Dominion of Canada has been accumulated in the banks, 
while the currency in circulation among the people consists al- 
most exclusively of bank-notes, subsidiary silver and small Gov- 
ernment notes. 
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IV. 

Divers plans have been proposed for the regulation of the credit 
situation in the United States by the issue and redemption of 
notes of the National Banks, and it has been argued that, were 
facilities adequate for the speedy redemption of the notes, a satis- 
factory regulation of the amount of the currency and of the ex- 
pansion of bank credits would result automatically. Mr. Mora- 
wetz points out that the objection to these plans is that they 
furnish facilities for expansion, but fail to provide against over- 
expansion, and really furnish no means of regulating the credit 
situation. It has been suggested that we might adopt the bank- 
ing system which prevails in Canada and in Scotland, where the 
power to issue circulating notes has been given to the various 
banks without any central control, yet where the system works 
well. To our author's mind it exhibits a large measure of opti- 
mism and a lack of regard for the judgment of the great nations 
of the Old World to argue that, because the system of independ- 
ent bank-note issues works satisfactorily in small and conserva- 
tive Scotland, with its eleven banks under the wing of the great 
central Bank of England; and in agricultural Canada, which 
has but thirty-four banks, the same system would necessarily 
work well in a country as large as the United States with nearly 
7,000 National Banks (having deposits of more than $5,000,- 
000,000, and already having outstanding bank-notes amounting 
to more than $600,000,000), and with nearly twice as many 
State banks and trust companies. We are reminded that the 
great commercial nations of the Old World, England, France and 
Germany, have not found it safe or practicable to give to all the 
banks the power to issue circulating notes that is conceded in Scot- 
land and in Canada. In the three countries named the issue of 
bank-note currency is regulated by intelligent central control. 
Should we, then, follow their example and establish a great cen- 
tral bank ? Mr. Morawetz replies that it would not be politically 
practicable to secure the enactment of the legislation needed to es- 
tablish such an institution. Our experience with the former Bank 
of the United States shows that the American people will not con- 
sent to the creation of such a central establishment. The desired 
central regulation of the issue of bank-notes must be attained by 
other methods. Begulation by taxation has been advocated. It 
has been proposed that Congress shall provide a method of regu- 
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lating the banking and currency situation by authorizing the Na- 
tional Banks, in case of emergency, to issue additional notes for 
use as currency upon payment of a high tax imposed to prevent 
the banks from emitting notes, except during a period of severe 
money stringency and of very high interest rates. Mr. Mora- 
wetz shows that the only effect of taxation upon bank-note issues 
would be to render them expensive, and to prevent the banks 
from issuing notes before interest rates should have become high. 
The prevalence of a high rate of interest in Wall Street, however, 
such as probably would induce the issue of notes, would afford 
no test or indication of the probable safety of an issue of more 
notes or of a further expansion of credit. At best a highly taxed 
issue of bank-notes would be a so - called " emergency circula- 
tion," available only in times of stress and panic. It would 
be of no avail as a means of preventing a money stringency and 
possible panic. It would not furnish a means of increasing bank 
reserves or of restraining banks from unduly expanding credits 
in times when money is easy. Taxation of bank-notes, in a word, 
would not add in the least to the security of those notes or to the 
ability of the banks to pay their depositors and note-holders in 
lawful money on demand. 

Another mode of regulating the financial situation which has 
found advocates in certain quarters is that the function of issuing 
notes for use as currency should be exercised exclusively by the 
Federal Government, and should not be delegated to banks. Mr. 
Morawetz recalls that no nation has ever resorted to an issue of 
Government notes except in times of trouble and low national 
credit, and that always such issues have proved in the end a 
source of loss and danger. Our own Government notes were 
issued in war times, and subsequently caused untold financial 
trouble and loss to the people of the United States. At present 
these notes have been rendered innocuous by the limitation 
placed upon their issue, and by the Government pledge to re- 
deem them on demand in gold, and to maintain a large reserve of 
the yellow metal for that purpose. To expand the issue of such 
notes would be to invite the return of the financial evils from 
which the country suffered grievously for some ten years after the 
Civil War. 

On still another proposal our author wastes but little time k 
the proposal, namely, to tax all the National Banks ratably, ac- 
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cording to their deposits, in order to provide a guarantee fund 
for the prompt payment of the depositors of every broken bank. 
During the last political campaign, it was asserted that the adop- 
tion of this plan would give to bank depositors in general such 
confidence that there would be no more runs upon banks and no 
more financial panics. Mr. Morawetz finds it easy to demonstrate 
that the practical outcome of such a plan, if carried out, would 
be that in good times and with prosperous business the weaker 
and more speculative banks would be encouraged to in- 
crease their loans, whereas in times of stringency and threat- 
ened trouble the strong and conservative banks would be 
forced to contract credits and to refuse accommodation for the 
purpose of maintaining and increasing their reserves so as to 
be able to meet demands to pay off depositors in weak banks. 
The tendency of the plan, therefore, would be to cause expansion 
of bank credits when conservatism is desirable, and to cause 
contraction of bank credits when credit is most needed to avert 
panic and disaster. In a word, no guarantee fund and no sys- 
tem of insuring bank depositors can possibly furnish a substitute 
for cash reserves. Mr. Morawetz disposes of the guaranty scheme 
by comparing it with efforts of a man to lift himself over a fence 
by his own boot-straps. " The plan would not increase the bank 
reserves by one dollar, and would not in the least strengthen the 
general banking situation. It would weaken the strong banks 
far more than it would strengthen the weak banks. It would 
tie all the banks together, the good and the bad, so that in the 
event of great stress and trouble all would be likely to fall to- 
gether in one general ruin." 

V. 
What, then, is the solution which Mr. Morawetz propounds of 
the problem submitted to the National Monetary Commission? 
His plan is to establish a central agency empowered to regulate 
the issue and redemption of bank-notes by the National Banks, 
thus regulating the general expansion of credits, and insuring the 
safety of the general banking situation without subjecting State 
banks and trust companies to national legislation. To carry 
out this project, he would have an Act of Congress authorize 
the National Banks to form an association subject to terms and 
conditions prescribed in the Act, for the sole purpose of issuing 
notes upon their joint credit. The association should have no 
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capital, and should not have power to receive deposits. It should 
be simply a joint agency of the associated banks, like a large 
clearing-house association. The association should become opera- 
tive when it should comprise banks having a fixed aggregate 
capital stock of not less than $250,000,000, though all National 
Banks should be entitled thereafter at any time to join the asso- 
ciation. 

Sketching his plan in detail, Mr. Morawetz suggests that 
the banks constituting the association should elect the man- 
aging board or committee consisting of fifteen to twenty-one ex- 
perienced bankers or business men familiar with general condi- 
tions and with financial operations, which managing board should 
control the affairs of the association. As the whole American 
community, however, is interested in the character of the cur- 
rency, and in the stability of the financial conditions and of 
interest rates, no action of the managing board affecting the vol- 
ume of outstanding notes or the percentage of the redemption 
fund applicable to the payment of such notes should become ef- 
fective until approved by the Federal Government acting through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Morawetz would make the 
Comptroller of the Currency ex officio a member of the managing 
board of the association. All the other members of the managing 
board would be elective, would hold office for three years, and 
would be so classified, that one-third might be chosen annually. 
In electing them each bank would have one vote for each $25,000 
of its capital stock for each manager to be elected, and should 
have power to cumulate its votes. The principal office of the 
association Mr. Morawetz would place at Washington, and he 
would have the association required to establish a branch or 
agency for the issue and redemption of notes in each city wherein 
there is a "United States Subtreasury. It should be, moreover, 
the duty of the association within two years after it had com- 
menced operations to establish a branch or agency for the re- 
demption of notes in every city of the United States having a 
population of 100,000 persons. 

Now let us see how this plan would work. Each bank which 
was a member of the association would have a right to take out and 
issue notes up to an amount which, including its present bond-se- 
cured notes, should not exceed its capital stock. With the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the managing board should have 
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the power from time to time to increase, ratably as to all banks, 
the authorized amount of their note issues, and thereafter to re- 
duce any such increase that may have been authorized; the power 
to increase the authorized amount of the note issues, however, 
should be limited to some fixed percentage of the capital stock 
of the bank. No bank should be authorized to take out notes 
if its capital stock should not be wholly paid up and unimpair- 
ed, nor if it be in default in depositing and keeping up its note- 
redemption fund or in the payment of any sum due to the asso- 
ciation. The notes should be prepared by the association under 
the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency, and every act 
of the association should be subject to his supervision. 

We have just spoken of a note-redemption plan. What is the 
arrangement for that purpose which Mr. Morawetz has in mind? 
He says that each bank, having issued notes, should be required 
to keep on deposit with the association, as a redemption fund for 
their payment, a sum of lawful money equal to twenty per cent, 
of such notes or such greater per cent, thereof as from time to 
time may be prescribed by the Board of Managers and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He would have the note-redemption 
funds of the several banks administered by the Board of Man- 
agers under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The great function of the Board of Managers, acting in con- 
junction with the Secretary of the Treasury, would be from time 
to time to fix the authorized limit of the note issues of the several 
banks (if any increase beyond their capital stock should be au- 
thorized) and to fix the amount of lawful money to be deposited 
with the association for redemption of the notes. 

Mr. Morawetz believes — and trusts that the National Monetary 
Commission will upon consideration also believe — that this power 
of the Board of Managers, exercisable in conjunction with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to increase or to diminish the per- 
centage of the note-redemption fund, would enable them to regu- 
late the uncovered volume of the notes outstanding, and to give 
stability to financial conditions generally. 

M. W. Hazeltine. 



